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and  Texas,  investing  Thirty  Million  Dollars  without  a dollar  loss  to  anyone. 
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The  Americans  Come! 
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FAY  FOSTER 

Now  also  being  sung  by  John  McCormack  and 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

Audiences  everywhere  go  wild  over  ‘‘The  Amer- 
icans Come!” 
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60  Cents 
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In  one  sense  it  is  a new  Oberlin  that  opens  its  doors  this  fall.  The 
establishment  of  an  Oberlin  unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
brings  to  the  college  an  apparently  new  spirit — a 
Oberlin  and  spirit  of  greater  sacrifice,  of  increased  toil  for  prin- 

the  S.  A.  T.  C.  ciple’s  sake,  of  the  subordination  of  selfish  aims  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
outward  show,  it  is  after  all  the  same  Oberlin  which  sent  so  many  of  her 
sons  to  fight  for  the  Union  half  a century  ago,  which  has  met  every  call 
for  service  from  the  beginning. 

Oberlin  makes  itself  a part  of  the  war-making  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I ntil  peace  shall  he  declared,  Oberlin  becomes  a training  school 
for  future  officers  of  the  army.  All  the  institution’s  facilities  are  harnessed 
to  the  national  purpose  to  beat  the  Hun  into  submission  and  free  the  earth 


of  the  incubus  of  his  presence. 

It  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  ever  offered  for  young 
men  of  slender  means  to  get  a college  education.  Almost  literally,  men 
are  to  be  educated  at  government  expense.  Students  will  attend  college 
upon  a salary  and  with  expenses  paid. 

The  obligation,  however,  is  not  one-sided.  Members  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  must  make  good  both  as  students  and  soldiers.  The  war  department 
may  he  expected  to  be  strict  in  its  insistence  that  members  of  the  corps 
shall  make  good  before  they  are  promoted  or  commissioned  in  the  army. 

For  the  young  man  who  enters  the  corps  with  a determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  all  its  requirements  the  future  is  bright,  and  his  own  highest  utility 
is  assured.  He  may  expect  to  be  called  into  army  service  at  approximately 
the  same  time  that  men  of  his  own  age  elsewhere  are  summoned.  But  his 
chances  of  entering  it  upon  a basis  of  increased  usefulness  to  the  nation 
wdl  have  been  vastly  enhanced  by  his  training.  He  will  have  put  himself 

m a class  of  men  favored  by  additional  fitness  for  service— and  favored  in 
no  other  respect. 

Alumni  will  watch  the  Oberlin  S.  A.  T.  C.  with  keen  interest  as  the 
year  proceeds. 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


The  Alumni  Magazine  is  the  oi1- 
gan  and  representative  of  the  Ober- 
lin  graduate  body.  If  it  proves 
true  to  its  mission,  it  will  reflect 
the  thoughts  and  activities  of  the 
alumni.  It  will  voice  their  hopes 
for  Oberlin,  and  make  their  criti- 
cisms articulate.  It  will  interpret 
the  alumni  to  the  college,  and  the 
college  to  the  alumni.  To  this 
end  the  Magazine  solicits  the  freest 
expression  from  its  readers  and 
friends.  Let  the  editors  hear  from 
you  often. 


Two  graduates  of  Oberlin — class- 
mates, one  still  living  and  active 
and  the  other  remembered  lovingly 
by  thousands,  though  dead — have 
received  much  attention  in  the  press 
in  recent  weeks.  Antoinette  Louisa 
Brown  and  Lucy  Stone  were  close 
personal  friends  almost  from  the 
moment  of  their  coming  to  Oberlin 
till  their  graduation  together  in  the 
class  of  1S47.  Of  similar  types  of 
mind,  their  sympathies  were  keen 
and  the  friendship  formed  in  col- 
lege was  strengthened  when  they 
married  brothers,  Miss  Brown  be- 
coming Mrs.  Samuel-  C.  Blackwell 
and  Miss  Stone  becoming  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell.  Their  services 
to  the  cause  of  womanhood  have 
been  recognized  and  applauded  the 
world  over.  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell 
died  in  1893  and  the  centenary 
of  her  birth  was  widely  observed 
on  August  13.  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell  is  still  active,  being 
now  pastor  emeritus  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., — the  old- 


est living  minister  in  the  Unitar- 
ian fellowship.  Mrs.  Blackwell  made 
an  address  at  the  Lucy  Stone  cen- 
tenary luncheon  and  delighted  some 
200  women  present  by  her  charm 
and  eloquence,  Oberlin  is,  indeed, 
honored  by  such  exponents  as  these. 


Oberlin  begins  the  new  year  with 
President  King  absent  on  leave  of 
absence  for  war  work  overseas  and 
Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth  acting 
in  his  place  as  temporary  executive. 
President  King  expects  to  be  away 
from  Oberlin  for  a year.  He  is 
chairman  of  a committee  initiated 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
upon  the  war  and  the  religious  out- 
look. It  is  expected  that  the  year 
will  include  four  months  of  service 
in  camps  at  the  front  and  in  a 
speaking  campaign  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  two  months  of  special  con- 
ference work  in  England  and  six 
months  of  further  study  on  the 
problems  of  the  committee,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  president  emphasizes 
once  more  the  response  Oberlin  is 
making  to  the  demands  of  war  ser- 
vice. The  best  wishes  of  the  alumni 
go  with  their  president  as  he  begins 
his  year’s  work. 


The  postponement  of  the  date  of 
opening  of  the  college  year  makes 
it  impossible  to  give  attendance  fig- 
ures in  this  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  However,  the  prospects 
clearly  indicate  a larger  enrolment 
than  for  some  years  past. 
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Lyman  Bronson  Hall;  An  Appreciation 

By  Professor  Charles  B.  Martin 


Lyman  Bronson  Hall,  professor 
of  history  in  Oberlin  College,  (lied 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  July  3. 
Professor  Hall  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, Vt.,  August  10,  1852.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  college  with  the 
class  of  1872  and  from  the  seminary 
six  years  later.  He  was  teacher  of 
grammar,  preparatory  department, 
1872-3;  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
1878-83 ; associate  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  1883-8;  professor  of 
Latin,  1888-99;  and  professor  of 
history  from  1S99  till  his  death. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Martin,  who 
prepares  this  appreciation  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  was  a close  per- 
sonal friend  and  associate  of  Mr. 
Hall  through  many  years. 

Professor  Hall’s  connection  with 
Oberlin  College  as  student  and 
teacher  covered  a period  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  his  actual  teach- 
ing service  and  leaves  of  absence 
for  study  of  more  than  forty  years ; 
a record  which  as  to  length  of  ser- 
vice has  probably  been  surpassed 
only  in  the  case  of  President  Fair- 
child.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
position  as  instructor  there  were 
certain  conspicuous  qualities  in  his 
character.  Prominent  among  these 
was  his  steadfastness.  In  his  de- 
votion to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  right,  he  was  unswerving.  It 
was  sometimes  the  case  that  others 
thought  his  positions  not  well  taken, 
and  felt  constrained  to  show  him 
the  error  of  his  ways.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  these  endeavors, 
those  who  had  talked  with  him 
were  forced  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
the  man,  and  to  confess  that  his 
views  had  not  lightly  been  assumed 


nor  were  they  incapable  of  defense. 
Mr.  Hall  was  loyal  to  his  friends, 
even  though  it  might  cost  something 
to  maintain  that  friendliness. 

Although  positive  in  his  convic- 
tions, he  was  eminently  courteous 
in  his  expression  of  them.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  participation  in  faculty 
meetings,  any  one  ever  heard  any- 
thing but  the  most  considerate 
statement  of  his  own  opinions  or 
the  most  knightly  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  membership  in  the  fac- 
ulty; for  at  that  time  the  numbers 
were  few,  the  utterances  sometimes 
rasping,  and  the  spirit  more  turbu- 
lent than  at  a later  time. 

Another  characteristic  was  the 
interest  Professor  Hall  showed  in 
the  members  of  his  classes,  and  in 
the  time  he  spent  in  individual  con- 
ference with  them.  As  a teacher 
of  history,  there  was  naturally 
much  of  this  conference.  At  any 
stage  in  the  preparation  of  a paper 
the  student  was  sure  that  he  could 
call  upon  the  instructor  for  any 
assistance  the  latter  could  render. 
Few  men  in  Oberlin’s  history  have 
placed  themselves  so  unreservedly 
at  the  disposal  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  modern  college  there  is 
sometimes  acute  competition  for 
students  among  departments.  This 
occasionally  leads  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  to  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  value  of  his  courses 
and  to  a tendency  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  other  studies  in  a prop- 
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erly  balanced  course  of  study. 
From  this  Mr.  Hall  was  free.  Not 
that  he  thought  meanly  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  or  his  own  work 
in  that  department.  His  solid  con- 
viction on  these  poiuts  did  not  be- 
tray him  into  magnifying  his  own 
activities  or  into  self-advertisement. 

Possibly  the  element  most  promi- 
nent in  his  personality  was  his  in- 
dependence and  breadth  of  view. 
His  theological  training  had  been 
gained  at  Oberlin,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School.  For  his  specific  work 
as  teacher  he  studied  at  Berlin, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  and  Har- 
vard. Possibly  no  one  connected 
with  the  faculty  had  had  a more 
varied  preparation.  This  indepen- 
dence of  view  was  not,  however, 
solely  or  principally  the  result  of 
his  training.  Many  years  ago  a 
prominent  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  told  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty that  he  had  always  seemed  to 
him  a “ broad  guage  man.”  Some 
instances  of  this  may  be  given. 
Some  readers  of  the  Magazine  will 
remember  the  political  campaign  of 
1SS4  and  the  intolerance  and  bit- 
terness that  accompanied  it.  Men 
who  voted  for  Cleveland  were  occa- 
sionally treated  as  moral  outcasts. 
Professor  Hall  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  force  who  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket.  There  was 
only  one  other  person  connected 
with  the  college  who  voted  for 
Cleveland  and  that  was  Mr.  J.  B.  T 
Marsh,  the  treasurer,  and  one  oi. 
the  most  clear-sighted  men  ever 
connected  with  it.  Those  who  voted 
the  Prohibition  ticket  in  1884  were 
subject  to  some  obloquy,  but  polit- 
ical courage  of  no  common  sort  was 


required  by  one  who  voted  as  did 
Mr.  Hall.  Political  independence  is 
now  so  common  as  to  excite  no  re- 
mark. Mr.  Hall  was  always  polit- 
ically an  independent. 

He  had  a deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  music;  while  not  a skill  d 
performer  on  any  instrument,  lie 
had  a good  voice  and  in  the  earlier 
days  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Musical  Union.  Except  for  pro 
fessional  musicians,  the  cause  of 
good  music  in  Oberlin  has  never 
had  a more  consistent  and  enthusi- 
astic supporter.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner  had  attained  what  seemed 
an  assured  position.  At  the  time 
to  which  reference  is  now  made,  in 
the  early  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, there  was  distinct  hostility  to 
his  later  works,  nor  had  apprecia- 
tion been  attained,  at  least  with  any 
generality,  for  his  earlier  ones.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  a promi- 
nent humorist  referred  to  Lohen- 
grin as  an  “ insurrection.”  Mr. 
Hall  was  then  an  apostle  not  only 
of  operas  like  Lohengrin  but  of 
works  like  The  Mastersingers,  which 
bore  the  hallmark  of  Wagner’s  ge- 
nius in  its  later  phase. 

His  theological  views  were  the 
anticipation,  the  prevision  of  a 
later  time.  Views  such  as  his  were 
spoken  of  as  liberal,  lax  or  perni- 
cious according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  speaker.  Some  of  them  were 
believed  by  extremists  to  be  insep- 
arable from  a lax  morality.  At  the 
present  day,  while  they  have  not 
met  witli  universal  acceptance,  they 
are  accorded  a very  general  toler- 
ance. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a successful  public 
speaker.  On  those  too  rare  occa- 
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sions  when  he  appeared  in  this  ca- 
pacity, there  was  a command  of 
English,  an  ease  of  delivery,  a di- 
rectness of  message  sometimes  sad- 
ly missed  in  public  utterance.  Those 
who  heard  him  last  November  on 
the  anniversary  of  President  Fair 
child’s  birth  will  remember  that 
event  with  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Hall’s  knowledge  of  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States 
was  unusual.  More  than  once  he 
was  selected  to  act  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  mock  convention: 
a responsibility  which  he  discharged 
with  remarkable  poise  and  judg- 
•ment. 

Among  the  activities  he  projected 
after  his  retirement  from  teaching 


was  the  writing  of  a history  ol 
Oherlin  College  during  tin*  last  half- 
century.  I’robably  no  one  was  so 
well  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  gathering 
materials  for  such  work.  It  would 
seem  that  this  stage  in  the  history 
of  Oherlin,  the  period  from  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  to  the  present  day, 
must  always  be  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. It  may  now  remain  unwrit- 
ten ; its  loss  is  seriously  to  be  re- 
gret ted. 

Mr.  Hall’s  life  had  been  wrought 
into  the  life  of  Oberlin.  In  that 
life  few  have  shown  more  consider- 
ate helpfulness,  greater  unselfish 
ness,  a more  unstinted  devotion  to 
high  ideals. 


Vocational  Advice 

The  College  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments, Professor  Louis  E.  Lord, 
secretary,  has  issued  a bulletin  en- 
titled “Vocational  Advice  for  Col- 
lege Students.”  It  is  designed  to 
show  the  preparation  necessary  for 
occupations  usually  selected  by  col- 
lege graduates,  to  assist  undergrad- 
uates to  a more  rational  selection 
of  their  elective  studies  and  to  indi- 
cate how  a college  course  prepares 
for  these  occupations.  Men  and 
women  prominent  in  various  profes- 
sions, many  of  them  alumni  of  Ober- 


lin, offer  advice  based  upon  their 
personal  experiences,  calculated  to 
help  the  undergraduate  shape  liis 
course  of  study  to  the  best  advant- 
age. “ In  re-reading  these  letters,” 
says  Mr.  Lord,  “ I am  more  and 
more  impressed  by  their  testimony 
to  the  value  of  a broad  general  ed- 
ucation, provided  it  is  pursued  with 
earnestness  and  intelligence  under 
inspiring  teachers.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry, accuracy,  and  discrimina- 
tion are  the  basis  of  success  in  the 
opinion  of  most  professional  and 
business  men.” 
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Oberlin  and  the  Great  War 

Let  Us  Think  in  World  Terms,  says  President  King  to  Readers  of  the 

Alumni  Magazine 


On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
overseas,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  editor-in-chief,  I am  glad  to 
send  tliis  word  of  greeting  to  the 
Oberlin  alumni. 

I perhaps  hardly  need  to  say  that 
these  years  of  the  Great  War  have 
necessarily  been  years  in  which  my 
thought  has  gathered  very  largely 
about  the  meaning  of  the  war  for 
the  race.  And  in  the  Baccalaureates 
of  the  last  three  years  I have  had 
the  alumni  in  mind  perhaps  quite 
as  much  as  the  graduating  class, 
hoping  that  I might  speak  some 
word  on  the  great  issues  of  our 
time,  that  might  be  of  some  help  to 
the  widely  scattered  Oberlin  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
members  of  the  graduating  class 
primarily  addressed.  In  my  last 
Baccalaureate,  therefore,  I have 
said  at  some  length  a part,  at  least, 
of  the  things  that  I would  care  most 
to  say  at  this  time  to  the  alumui. 

But  I can  perhaps  best  put  into 
brief  form  my  earnest  desire  for  all 
the  former  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, by  connecting  my  good  wishes 
for  them  all  with  a characteriza- 
tion that  I have  elsewhere  made  of 
“ The  Better  Spirit  of  the  Age.” 
For  I certainly  hope  most  earnestly 
that  all  Oberlin  men  and  women 
may  have  a large  share  in  that  bet- 
ter spirit  of  this  great  age  in  which 
we  live. 


I wish  for  you  all,  therefore,  a 
new  world  vision,  a new  power  to 
think  in  world  terms. 

I wish  for  you  a new  sense  of  the 
priceless  value  of  the  things  unseen 
—ideals  personal,  social,  political 
national  and  international — intang- 
ible things  worth  dying  for. 

I wish  for  you  a steadily  increas- 
ing share  in  that  great  trend  the 
world  over  toward  democracy — the 
insistence  on  a man’s  life  for  every, 
man. 

I wish  for  you  a new  and  inspir- 
ing measure  of  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice for  humanity’s  sake. 

To  this  end  I wish  for  you  a new 
insight  into  the  laws  of  life  for  both 
individuals  and  nations,  in  fidelity 
to  the  scientific  spirit  and  method 
and  to  the  social  consciousness. 

I wish  for  you  an  ever  enlarging 
share  in  that  new  and  unexampled 
cooperation  among  men  now  pre- 
vailing on  a world-wide  scale. 

I wish  for  you,  therefore,  power 
increasingly  to  use  the  great  new 
revolutionary  opportunity  now  ex- 
isting in  a world-order  plastic  to 
man’s  molding  as  never  before. 

And  I wish  for  you  a consequent 
new  faith  and  hope  for  a new  civ- 
ilization in  a new  world,  Christian 
in  deed  and  not  in  name  only. 

Henry  Ciit’rchill  Tying. 

Oberlin,  July  2d. 
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Oberlin  Now  A Military  School 

The  S.  A.  T.  C.  Makes  College  a Part  of  War  Machinery  of  Government 


With  Oberlin’s  selection  by  the 
Avar  department  as  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions to  be  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a training  school  for 
future  army  officers,  the  college 
may  be  said  to  enter  upon  a neAV 
chapter  in  its  history.  It  empha- 
sizes the  already  large  contribution 
the  college  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  America  in  the  war  and  opens  an 
opportunity  for  still  greater  useful- 
ness. 

Captain  Francis  M.  Root,  son  of 
Professor  A.  S.  Root,  and  a grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  Avith  the  class  of 
1911,  has  been  assigned  as  com- 
manding officer  for  the  Oberlin  Unit 
of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  and  is  already  on  the  scene 
preparing  for  the  opening.  The 
college  authorities  agreed  to  fur- 
nish 425-  men  for  the  unit,  and  the 
quota  was  filled  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  opening.  Application 
was  then  made  to  the  war  depart- 
ment for  permission  to  increase  the 
unit  membership  to  500,  but  the  ap- 
plication has  not  been  passed  upon 
at  the  time  this  is  written. 

The  former  Men’s  Building  has 
been  transformed  into  an  army  bar- 
racks and  if  the  larger  membership 
is  permitted  at  Washington  the 
Men’s  Gymnasium  will  be  given 
similar  treatment. 

So  far  as  the  men  in  Oberlin  are 
concerned,  the  institution  becomes 
virtually  a neAV  West  Point.  Men 
in  college  will  be  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  Their  time  will  be 
controlled  by  their  military  obliga- 
tion. For  the  time,  eA'erything  else 


is  subordinated  to  their  paramount 
duty  to  the  Government.  The  situ- 
ation will  continue,  at  least  until 
peace  is  declared. 

The  opening  of  the  college  year 
was  delayed  in  part  in  order  to 
simplify  the  inauguration  of  its 
neAV  military  status  and  in  part  be- 
* cause  the  holiday  vacation  will  be 
cut  to  one  week,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  Avar  department. 

By  the  time  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine reaches  its  readers,  the  Ober- 
lin Unit  will  have  been  organized 
and  its  training  perhaps  begun. 
Men  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  who  were  prepared  for  college, 
registered  Avith  their  local  boards 
September  12  and  entered  college 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  On  or 
about  October  1 the  commander  of 
the  college  unit  Avas  to  admit  phys- 
ically lit  men  into  the  S.  A.  T.  G. 
by  volunteer  induction.  The  status 
of  these  men  is  thereafter  that  of 
a private  soldier  of  the  United 
States,  enlisted  for  the  war,  on  act- 
ive duty.  The  men  may  expect  to 
remain  in  college  until  about  the 
time  they  would  have  been  sum- 
moned for  service  if  not  in  school. 
This  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  about 
January  1,  1919,  for  men  twenty 
years  of  age  or  over,  April  1 for 
those  of  nineteen  years,  and  July 
1 for  those  of  eighteen.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  man  may  be  sent 
either  to  an  officers’  training  camp 
or  to  a non-commissioned  officers’ 
training  school;  or  he  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  college  for  further  in- 
tensive work  in  a specified  line  for 
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a limited,  specified  time;  or  lie  may 
be  transferred  elsewhere  to  the  vo- 
cational training  section  of  the 
corps  for  technical  training  of  mil- 
itary value;  or  he  may  be  ordered 
to  a cantonment  for  duty  with 
troops  as  a private. 

While  in  college  the  student  sol- 
diers will  wear  the  army  uniform, 
live  in  barracks,  eat  together  at  a 
common  mess,  and  be  subject  in 
every  respect  to  the  strictest  mili- 
tary discipline.  Their  hours  of  ris- 
ing, drill,  recitation,  study,  meals, 
recreation,  and  retiring  will  be  pre- 
scribed as  exactly  as  any  soldier  iu 
the  regular  army,  and  all  absences 
from  prescribed  areas  will  require 
passes  from  the  commanding  officer. 
Drill  will  occupy  eleven  hours  a 
week ; two  courses,  one  of  two  hours 
a week  on  military  tactics,  and  one 
of  three  hours  on  war  aims,  as  pre 
scribed  by  the  War  Department; 
regular  college  studies,  to  the 
amount  of  about  nine  hours  a week 
take  up  the  rest  of  the  men’s  time. 

Oberlin  Freshmen  will  be  held  to 
the  war  department’s  three  require- 
ments, drill,  tactics,  and  war  aims, 
and  to  the  further  requirements  of 
English  composition  and  matbemat 
ics,  with  the  further  choice  of  a 
modern  language  or  a science  to 
complete  their  schedule.  Upper- 
classmen who  have  not  completed 
these  college  requirements  take  the 
war  department  courses  and  nine 
hours  from  regular  college  courses 
as  indicated  by  the  government. 

Students  under  eighteen  cannot 
be  inducted  into  the  unit,  but  they 
may  be  enrolled  as  members  of  it. 
Upon  executing  a contract  with  ti  e 
government  to  accept  full  military 


discipline  and  to  apply  for  induc- 
tion into  the  unit  upon  reaching 
draft  age,  they  are  admitted  to  bar- 
racks and  mess  and  to  the  special 
classes  and  the  drill.  They  receive 
no  pay,  and  must  bear  their  own 
expenses  for  board  and  lodging 
($1.00  a day),  and  tuition,  until 
they  have  been  inducted.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  permitted 
to  wear  the  uniform,  but  they  must 
purchase  it  themselves.  It  will, 
however,  be  an  extremely  useful 
piece  of  extra  equipment  after  in- 
duction. 

As  the  secretary  of  the  college 
says,  the  advantages  of  going  to  col- 
lege over  any  other  course  that  can 
be  followed  are  obvious.  Besides  get- 
ting a considerable  amount  of  col- 
lege education  at  government  ex- 
pense, a man  will  get  into  the  ser- 
vice in  the  field  as  soon  as  he  can 
hope  to  do  so  through  a call  from 
the  draft  board.  Recruiting  and 
enlistment,  it  is  fairly  certain,  are 
not  to  be  reopened.  He  also  enters 
the  army  in  a way  that  gives  him 
a forty  times  better  chance  to  use  his 
ability  in  the  most  Useful  way  for 
his  country,  as  an  officer,  than  if 
he  goes  into  a cantonment  as  a pri- 
vate. 

Obviously,  the  student  soldiers  are 
not  in  a deferred  or  favored  class. 
The  only  favor  extended  to  them 
from  a military  point  of  view  is 
that  of  being  considered  fit  mater- 
ial for  future  army  officers.  This 
comes  to  them  solely  by  virtue  of 
their  education. 

As  the  president  of  another  Ohio 
institution  declares,  this  means  the 
greatest  revolution  in  student  life 
in  the  history  of  American  colleges. 
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Yankee  Private  and  German  Major 

By  John  M.  Siddall,  ’98,  Editor  of  the  American  Magazine 


(By  Courtesy  of  American  Magazine.) 

I have  just  had  a talk  with  Floyd 
Gibbons,  the  famous  war  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune , 
who  pushed  so  far  to  the  front  for 
news  that  a German  machine  gun 
peppered  him  in  the  arm  and  side 
and  put  out  one  of  his  eyes. 

“ Tell  me  about  our  boys  over 
there,”  I said.  To  which  Gibbons 
replied : 

“ Well,  listen  to  this  true  story 
of  a German  major,  who  was  taken 
as  a prisoner  by  the  Americans.  We 
asked  him  for  his  impressions  of 
Americans  as  fighters.  He  was 
decidedly  ‘ sore.’  Evidently  some 
thing  was  on  his  mind.  He  said 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  fighting  qualifies  of  the 
Americans.  He  added,  however, 
in  perfect  English,  that  he  had 
found  tli.em  ‘ extremely  persuasive.’ 

“ Then  he  described  exactly  how 
he  was  captured.  He  said  that  dur- 
ing a terrific  barrage  delivered  by 
the  Allies  he  was  in  an  underground 
compartment  with  forty-two  wound- 
ed German  soldiers.  When  the  bar- 
rage ceased  the  Americans  came 
over.  The  German  major’s  first 
look  at  an  American  soldier  came 
when  one  of  our  boys,  a private, 
appeared  at  the  opening  to  the  un- 
derground compartment.  The  very 
thought  of  that  fresh  private,  with 
his  undignified  informal,  manner 
seemed  to  have  gotten  the  goat  of 
the  major.  For,  according  to  him, 
the  private  appeared  with  a hand 
grenade  in  each  hand  and  his 
tin  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head. 


Armed  and  rigged  in  that  manner, 
he  looked  down  the  stairs  into  the 
face  of  the  German  major  and 
yelled  at  him : 

“ ‘ Come  out  of  there,  you  Dutch 
blankety  blank — or  I’ll  spill  a whole 
basketful  of  these  things  on  top  of 
your  bean.’ 

“ No,  sir,  there  was  not  the  sign 
of  a smile  on  the  major’s  face  as  lie 
told  of  it.  Not  a trace  of  humor 
was  in  him.  Just  plain  disgust. 
The  very  idea  of  taking  a prisoner 
that  way — and  a high  and  mighty 
major  at  that ! ” 

There  you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  a nutshell.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a free  people  and 
a people  who  get  down  on  their 
knees  and  bow  and  scrape  before 
the  idea  of  authority.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a people  who  stand 
up  and  express  their  real  thoughts 
and  a people  who  suppress  them. 

That  private  was  spilling  hand 
grenades,  but  he  was  also  spilling 
his  mind — in  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can way — exactly  as  he  spills  it  in 
the  subway  or  at  a ball  game  or  at 
the  factory.  This  does  not  imply 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  obey. 
Look  how  he  is  obeying  in  the  world 
today!  But  just  because  he  obeys 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  give  up 
the  right  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  speak  what  is  in  his  mind,  in  the 
language  that  is  in  his  mind.  He 
delivers  himself  as  he  is — without 
fear  and  without  disguise. 

The  war  is  a war  between  these 
two  ideas,  and  Germany  was  doomed 
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the  minute  she  found  herself  lined 
up  against  a nation  that  produces 
that  kind  of  men.  Because,  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  so  comically 
illustrated  in  this  story,  there  goes 
a freedom  of  action  that  sweeps 
everything  before  it.  Men  who  are 
free  to  think  for  themselves  and 
speak  for  themselves  also  act  for 
themselves.  They  develop  amazing 
self-reliance.  If  their  leaders  are 
killed  or  injured  those  below  them 
have  the  initiative  to  gather  up  their 


forces  and  go  forward.  They  do  it 
here  at  home  and  they  are  doing  it 
over  there. 

The  United  States  is  a country 
where  human  beings  learn  to  travel 
under  their  own  power — without 
the  aid  of  tugs  or  other  towing  ma- 
chines. The  private  who  captured 
that  major  so  impudently  would 
step  right  up  and  collar  Hinden- 
burg.  He  only  wishes  he  could  get 
the  chance!  Buy  Liberty  Bonds — 
and  make  his  job  easier. 


President  King’s  Mission 


Early  in  the  spring  President 
King  was  invited  to  act  as  chair- 
man of, the  Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook,  and  a 
group  of  men  were  brought  together 
to  represent  in  an  entirely  unoffi- 
cial and  undenominational  way 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
the  country,  as  affected  by  the  war. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
“ to  consider  the  state  of  religion 
as  affected  by  the  war,  with  special 
reference  to  the  duty  and  opportu- 
nity of  the  churches,”  and  “ to  pre- 
pare its  findings  for  submission  to 
the  churches.”  On  this  committee 
were  such  representative  men  as 
Bishop  J.  W.  Bashford,  Professor 
William  Adams  Brown,  President 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Spear,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  oth-. 
ers  equally  well  known.  The  work  of 
the  committee  will  include  a close 
examination  of  religious  conditions 
at  the  front  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Allies ; the  effect  produced  by  the 
war  ou  the  churches  and  relig- 
ious institutions  of  the  warring 
countries,  particularly  France,  Eng- 
land, and  America.  The  results  of 


the  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
carefully  compiled  and  studied, 
and  final  recommencMtion  will  be 
made  for  the  consideration  of  the 
churches. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of 
this  committee,  President  King  was 
glad  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  officers  of  the  International  Y. 
M.  0.  A.  to  spend  a few  months  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  mak- 
ing addresses  at  important  gath- 
erings, particularly  because  this 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  firsthand  study  of  conditions 
abroad.  It  was  to  undertake  this 
work  that  he  sailed  on  August  Oth. 
Word  was  received  on  August  24th 
of  his  safe  arrival  in  France.  Pres- 
ident King  expects  to  spend  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  England, 
conferring  with  the  religious  lead- 
ers and  other  men  of  prominence  in 
Great  Britain,  returning  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  to  New  York. 

The  president’s  address  is,  for  the 
immediate  future,  Care  of  Ameri- 
can Y.  M.  C.  A.,  12  Rue  d’Agues- 
seau,  Paris,  Frauce. 
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Some  Civil  War  Memories 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  a Preparatory  Student 


William  R.  Laine  was  a student 
in  the  Oberlin  preparatory  depart- 
ment from  1860  till  1862.  In  a let- 
ter to  his  sister  Narrie,  dated  at 
Oberlin  October  20,  1860,  after  dis- 
cussing family  and  personal  mat- 
ters, he  wrote: 

A man  from  Kansas  was  here  so- 
liciting money  to  help  the  people  in 
K.  from  starving.  I presume  that 
you  have  heard  that  they  have  had 
a great  drouth  there  this  summer 
and  have  raised  nothing  to  speak 
of.  The  people  here  are  very  gen- 
erous. There  is  a collection  taken 
up  for  something  almost  every  day, 
and  yet  they  gave  him  $700  for  this 
object. 

I have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
a good  many  noted  political  men 
since  I have  been  here,  among  whom 
are  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  William  H. 
Seward,  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle  and 
Lawyer  Ingersol  of  Cleveland. 

Another  letter  is  dated  January 
29,  1801,  and  is  written  upon  letter 
paper  decorated  with  an  engraving 
of  the  Cuyahoga  county  jail,  “ in 
which  the  Oberlin  rescuers  were  in- 
carcerated from  April  15,  1859,  till 
July  10, 1859,”  according  to  the  cap- 
tion. Assuring  his  sister  that  he 
was  “ making  advancement  men- 
tally and  spiritually,”  young  Laine 
expressed  appreciation  of  what  the 
Young  Men’s  Debating  Club  was 
doing  for  him. 

“ The  question  at  our  last  meet- 
ing,” lie  said,  “was  Resolved  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  abol- 
ished. I was  on  the  negative  side 
and  all  three  of  the  judges  decided 
in  our  favor.”  But  Oberlin  was 
discussing  other  issues  than  the 


perennial  capital  punishment  ques- 
tion : 

In  our  rhetorical  class  a week 
ago,  the  question  was  Resolved  that 
the  South  are  justified  in  seceding 
from  the  Union.  I took  the  affirm- 
ative, not  so  much  because  I be- 
lieved it,  but  some  one  must  take  it, 
and  I full  as  leave  argue  against 
the  public  feeling  here  as  not.  The 
great  cry,  far  and  wide,  now  seems 
to  be  secession.  Oberlin  has  not 
seceded  yet,  however. 

Continuing,  in  the  same  letter, 
Laine  discusses  what  has  become  a 
chapter  in  Oberlin’s  history  : 

They  had  quite  a time  at  Cleve- 
land a week  ago  yesterday,  in  which 
some  of  the  Oberlinites  had  a hand. 
I don’t  know  but  that  you  have 
heard  of  it,  as  most  of  the  papers 
had  it  in.  It  seems  that  a woman 
escaped  from  her  master  in  Vir- 
ginia and  had  been  living  in  Cleve- 
land for  a few  months  and  her  mas- 
ter had  got  track  of  where  she  was 
and  went  there  after  her.  The  news 
reached  here  Sabbath  eve,  while  the 
people  were  at  church.'  Immediately 
after  service  forty-one  persons,  part 
black  and  part  white,  started  in 
two  omnibuses  drawn  by  four  horses 
each,  for  Cleveland  to  try  and  res- 
cue her.  She  was  to  have  her  trial 
the  next  day  (Monday)  and  the 
next  morning  about  twenty  more 
went  out  by  the  first  train. 

Most  of  the  people  here  thought 
they  were  minding  somebody  else’s 
business  besides  their  own,  and  they 
found  out  so  before  they  got  home. 
I presume  you  know  what  the  law 
is  on  such  points.  It  is  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  two  years  ago 
one  of  the  professors  here  and  thir- 
ty of  the  first  men  of  Oberlin  were 
imprisoned  for  three  months  for 
breaking  it  by  securing  a slave  by 
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force  from  one  of  the  United  States? 
marshals.  It  was  called  the  Ober- 
lin-Wellington  rescue. 

Two  of  my  classmates  (whites) 
were  among  those  that  went  out 
from  here  last  Sabbath  evening. 
Bnt  the  policemen  were  too  much 
for  them  and  all  but  four  of  them 
returned  Monday  with  bunches  ou 
their  bodies  and  sore  heads,  the 
effect  of  the  policemen’s  clubs.  Four 
of  them  were  put  in  jail  and  one 


was  fined  $27,  so  that  they  made 
rather  a sorry  job  of  it.  The  woman 
was  taken  back  to  Virginia  to  once 
more  view  the  beauties  of  her  own 
native  state. 

The  final  chapter  of  William  R. 
Lame’s  story  remained  to  be  told  by 
another.  At  eighteen  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army.  At  nineteen  he 
died  in  Libby  prison — a victim  of 
starvation. 


The  Athletic  Outlook  in  the  College 


Practically  all  the  men  in  Ober- 
lin  College,  as  in  other  schools,  will 
be  enlisted  men  in  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps,  and  as  such 
their  entire  day’s  schedule  will  be 
prescribed  by  the  war  department. 
The  program  as  at  present  outlined 
leaves  but  one  hour  of  the  day,  that 
from  four-thirty  to  five-thirty,  which 
can  be  used  for  athletics.  One  hour 
is  of  course  less  than  half  what  we 
have  in  the  past  considered  the 
necessary  period  for  football  or 
baseball  practice,  for  it  must  in- 
clude the  time  spent  in  getting  into 
and  out  of  athletic  suits  as  well  as 
getting  out  to  the  field  and  back. 

The  war  department  has  ex- 
pressed itself  as  in  favor  of  contin- 
uing intercollegiate  athletics  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
prescribed  academic  and  military 
work  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  This  of 
course  means  that  practice  periods 
must  be  greatly  curtailed  and  that 
long  trips  necessitating  extended 
leave  must  be  eliminated. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  hope 
to  play  out  our  football  schedule, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
games.  The  game  with  Hiram, 
scheduled  for  September  28,  had  to 
be  cancelled  because  of  the  post- 


ponement of  the  opening  of  col- 
lege. The  Cornell  game  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  was  cancelled  because 
the  trip  was  considered  too  long. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  teams 
will  be  considered  as  representing, 
not  Oberlin  College,  but  the  Ober- 
lin  Unit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  It  also 
seems  probable-  that  the  “ Fresh- 
man Rule  ” will  be  done  away  with 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  In- 
deed, without  Freshman  participa- 
tion, no  intercollegiate  athletics 
will  be  possible  after  the  next  few 
months,  for  it  appears  that  almost 
no  upperclassmen  will  be  left  in 
school. 

Whatever  intercollegiate  athletics 
Oberlin  has  this  year  will  be  com- 
pletely subordinated  not  only  to 
the  academic  and  military  work, 
but  also  to  the  athletics  within  the 
school  itself.  Although  intercol- 
legiate athletics  will  be  somewhat 
reduced,  we  expect  to  have  more 
athletic  participation  at  Oberlin 
than  eVer  before.  Captain  Root, 
who  is  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Oberlin  Unit,  plans  to  require 
athletics  of  all  men  during  the  af- 
ternoon recreation  period. 

T.  Nelson  Metcalf. 
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Some  Late  Faculty  Changes 


Faculty  changes  made  since  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  June  affect  the  following: 

Professor  Lyman  If.  Hall,  of  the 
department  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can History,  died  July  3.  No  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed.  His 
work  for  the  year  has  been  partly 
given  up,  partly  distributed  among 
other  teachers. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Geiser,  professor  of 
Political  Science,  receives  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year.  Doctor 
Geiser  has  been  appointed  to  a fel- 
lowship, of  the  value  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace, 
Division  of  International  Law.  He 
will  spend  the  -year  in  research  at 
Harvard  University,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  G.  G.  Wilson. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Lord,  professor  of 
Latin,  lias  been  granted  a year’s 
leave  of  absence.  He  will  be  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Ked  Cross. 

The  leave  granted  to  Professor 
P.  D.  Sherman  has  been  revoked  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  de- 
mands made  upon  the  college  by 
the  establishment  of  a unit  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  T;  Bowen,  instructor 
in  Physical  Education,  has  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year,  to  serve  as 
director  of  War  Work  Community. 
Service  at  Manhattan,  Ivans. 

Mr.  Harry  Thomas  Nightingale, 
of  Evanston,  111.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed acting  assistant  professor  of  Po- 
litical Science*  for  one  year.  Pro- 
fessor Nightingale  is  a graduate  of 
the  T niversitv  of  Michigan,  and 


holds  his  Master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has 
had  graduate  study  also  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  and  at  Oxford.  He  has 

taught  in  the  academies  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  in  North- 
western University,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of 

Equalization  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright  has 
been  appointed  acting  assistant 

professor  of  Latin  for  one  year.  He' 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  has  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  holder  of  a 
Harrison  fellowship.  He  was  a fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  in 
Borne  in  the  years  1914-1916,  and 
traveled  also  in  Greece.  He  has 

taught  in  secondary  schools,  and 
last  year  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  substitute  for 
Dr.  Walter  Miller,  professor  of 
Latin . 

Miss  Cora  L.  Swift,  of  the  Ober 
lin  class  of  1S92,  has  been  appoint- 
ed instructor  in  French.  Miss 
Swift  has  been  instructor  in  French 
in  the  Yeatman  high  school  at  St. 
Louis  for  several  years,  and  is  on 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

Miss  Nessie  Lucile  Hobbs,  a grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  College  and  of  the 
Teachers’  Course  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, in  the  class  of  1916,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  physical, 
education.  Miss  Hobbs  lias  been 
teaching  in  Western  Beserve  Uni 
versity  for  the  past  two  years. 
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Miss  Gladys  Leavell  lias  been  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  professor 
of  Chemistry.  Miss  Leavell  is  a 
graduate  of  Illinois  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, and  holds  the  degree  of  M.S. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago, 


where  she  has  almost  completed  her 
work  for  the  doctorate.  She  was 
acting  head  of  the  department  of 
Chemistry  in  Mt.  Morris  College  for 
one  year. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  E.  A.  Miller  of  the  de- 
partment of  Education,  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  stu- 
dents, a registration  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  summer  of  1917.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  outlined  in  the 
bulletin  a number  of  lectures  bearing 
upon  the  war  and  upon  war  work  were 
given  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Professor  Martin’s  evening  lectures 
on  Art  and  Professor  Sherman’s  on  the 
Theatre  were  open  to  visitors. 

The  concert  by  the  conservatory  fac- 
ulty, which  has  become  a regular  fea- 
ture of  the  summer  term,  was  given  at 
Warner  Hall. 

Baldwin  cottage  remained  open  as  a 
dormitory  for  women. 


NEW  TASK  FOR  MR.  KINGSBURY 

Nathan  C.  Kingsbury,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Telegraph  & Telephone 
Co.,  is  one  of  a committee  of  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  government  to 
make  necessary  investigations,  conduct 
negotiations  and  arrive  at  an  agreement 
for  the  unification  and  consolidation  of 
telephone  companies  operating  in  the 
same  communities.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Oberlin. 


“THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  WAR” 

In  “ The  Roots  of  the  War  ” William 
Steams  Davis,  associate  professor  of  me- 
dieval and  modem  European  history  in 
Oberlin  from  1907  till  1909,  gives  a 
groundwork  for  understanding  the  po- 


litical and  racial  causes  behind  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict.  President  Wilson, 
discussing  the  war,  has  declared  that 
“ its  roots  run  deep  into  all  the  obscure 
soils  of  history,”  and  Mr.  Davis  adopts 
the  figure  in  his  title.  He  traces  through 
the  various  episodes  of  European  his- 
tory since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the 
influences  that  were  to  culminate  finally 
in  1914  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 
Three  dominant  factors  in  the' situation, 
in  the  author’s  opinion,  enabled  the,  Pan- 
German  conspirators  to  precipitate  the 
contest:  The  old  hate  between  Germany 

and  France,  the  new  hate  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  the  Balkan 
question.  In  non-technical  phrases,  Mr. 
Davis  discusses  these  elements  at  work. 
No  book  of  the  thousands  published  con- 
cerning the  war  better  merits  a place 
on  the  book  shelf  of  one  who  would 
really  understand  why  this  war  was  in- 
evitable. The  book  is  published  by  The 
Century  Company. 


“NO  CLOISTERED  VIRTUE" 

Ohio  has  furnished  between  8.000  and 
9,000  of  the  150,000  officers,  teachers, 
graduates  and  students  of  American  col- 
leges who  have  enlisted  in  military  ser- 
vice, according  to  a tabulation  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve, made  in  July.  The  figure  is  based 
on  a questionnaire  sent  to  practically 
every  college  and  university  in  the 
United  States.  These  statistics,  declares 
President  Thwing,  “ prove  the  active  loy- 
alty of  college  students  and  of  college 
graduates.  They  give  no  intimation  of 
a fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue.” 
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OBERLIN’S  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Donald  F.  6hent,  killed  in  action 
Edward  H.  Martin,  killed  in  action 
Robert  Cushman,  Jr.,  died  in  hospital 
Paul  E.  Burton,  killed  in  accident 
B.  H.  McQueer,  severely  wounded 
in  action 


Missing  in  France 

Lieut.  James  J.  Polacek,  ’15,  of  Min- 
neapolis, is  reported  by  the  war  de- 
partment as  missing  in  France  since 
July  23.  The  following  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  a pal,  Orlando  G.  Hills,  Jr.,  of 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Polacek,  assur- 

c 

ing  her  that  in  all  probability  the  miss- 
ing lieutenant  is  a captive  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  not  seriously  injured,  if  in- 
jured at  all: 

TJ.  S.  S.  Huron,  Sept.  2. 
Dear  Mrs.  Polacek:  — 

Just  a few  words  to  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  that  husband  of  yours, 
“Jim.”  I believe  he  is  O.  K.,  but  as 
perhaps  he  has  not  written  I will  tell 
you  all  I know  about  him. 

It  was  in  the  recent  Chateau  Thierry 
“ drive  ” and  Lieut.  Polacek  had  been 
made  “ Battalion  Intelligence  Officer.” 
(He  had  charge  of  the  snipers  and  ob- 
servers and  battalion  scouts.) 

The  first  day  our  battalion  was  in 
“ Brigade  Reserve  ” and  we  only  looked 
on  the  attack,  but  after  the  first  day  we 
were  up  in  front.  And  tell  the  world 
the  102d  Infantry  went  through  the 
enemy  line  for  seventeen  kilometers. 
At  Truny  (Trugny)  we  were  ordered  to 
attack  a strong  enemy  position.  (July 
22  I believe  it  was.)  We  attacked  with- 
out artillery  and  we  were  badly  cut  up. 
And  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  We 
captured  the  place  two  days  later. 

Jim  was  among  the  missing.  The 


Germans  captured  some  of  our  men, 
and  when  they  fell  back  of  course  they 
took  them  too.  I am  very  sure  Jim  was 
not  killed,  for  all  the  dead  (both  Amer- 
ican and  German)  were  buried  by  the 
TJ.  S.  soldiers  after  the  attack.  I talked 
with  the  chaplain  in  charge  of  the  bury- 
ing and  he  was  positive  Lieut.  Pola- 
cek’s  name  was  not  among  the  dead. 
Those  American  soldiers  who  were 
badly  wounded  in  German  hands  the 
Germans  did  not  attempt  to  carry  to 
prison  camps,  but  they  bandaged  them 
up  and  left  them  in  a house,  so  we  got 
them  back  when  we  took  the  place. 

Jim  was  not  among  the  badly  wound- 
ed whom  the  Germans  left  behind. 

So  I believe  that  Jim  was  captured  by 
the  Boche  and  was  not  very  seriously 
wounded,  if  at  all. 

Lieut.  Polacek  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  party  and  captured  a machine 
gun  between  Trugny  and  Epieds.  (Pie 
took  three  of  the  crew  prisoner.)  I am 
told  he  is  recommended  for  decoration 
(Croix  de  Guerre,  etc.). 

Perhaps  the  war  department  has 
everything  straight  by  now  and  you 
know  more  than  I do.  I would  have 
written  from  France,  but  we  are  under 
orders  not  to  send  any  word  at  all  in 
regard  to  the  killed,  wounded,  prison- 
ers, etc.  I have  just  got  to  the  pier 
and  soon  will  be  ashore  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A. 

Now  I am  to  be  put  with  a new  divis- 
ion. I hope  you  will  write  and  let  me 
know  if  you  have  heard  anything  from 
Jim. 

I hope  you  will  excuse  my  boldness 
in  writing,  but  I felt  that  I might  save 
a few  worries. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ORLANDO  G.  HILLS,  JR., 

2d  Lt. 

22  Hildreth  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

P.  S. — Jim’s  things  were  packed  and 
turned  in  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States.  I did  not  know  at  the  time  I 
was  coming  to  the  United  States. 
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From  Somewhere  in  France 

Harold  H.  Clum,  ’17,  member  of  Co. 
E,  308th  ammunition  train,  writes  from 
somewhere  in  France  of  his  experiences 
abroad  the  freight  ship  remodeled  into 
a transport  and  of  the  warm  welcome 
extended  the  troops  by  the  people  of 
France:  “My  stateroom  consists  of  one 

hammock  hung  above  the  table  at  which 
we  eat,  one  peg  on  which  to  hang  my 
pack,  overcoat  and  hat,  and  about  one 
square  foot  of  bench  space  to  sit  on  at 
mess  table,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
room  on  the  table  to  eat  off  of,”  he 
wrote  to  his  parents  in  June.  “ Of 
course,  that  is  not  very  convenient,  but 
it  doesn’t  work  out  as  bad  as  it  sounds, 
and  a hammock  isn’t  a bad  place  to 
sleep  at  all.  ...  I heard  it  rumored  that 
we  have  forced  ventilation.  I try  to  sat- 
isfy my  fresh  air  conscience  with  that 
belief  and  sleep  quite  comfortably.” 
Arriving  in  France  about  the  first  of 
July,  he  wrote  in  a later  letter: 

"We  are  in  an  isolated  town,  where 
many  things  seem  odd  to  us.  There  is 
a remarkably  large  church  jin  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  considering  the  size  of  the 
place.  It  is  finished  very  beautifully  in- 
side, too.  Our  kitchen  is  located  beside 
a little  creek  and  across  the  creek  is  an 

Alumni  in 

’83 — Helen  M.  Ormsby  of  New  York, 
has  been  accepted  for  service  over- 
seas and  expected  to  go  by  mid-summer. 


With  Those  in  the  Service 

The  editors  wish  to  make  the 
Alumni  Magazine  as  complete 
a chronicle  as  possible  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Oberlin  men  and  women 
in  the  war.  To  this  end  we  ask 
former  Oberlin  people  in  the  ser- 
vice to  keep  us  informed  of  their 
activities.  Friends  in  this  coun- 
try are  invited  to  help  us  make 
the  Magazine  from  month  to 
month  an  adequate  reflection  of 
the  work  Oberlin  forces  are  doing 
for  world  liberty  and  democracy. 


old  community  wash  pool.  A number  of 
us  soldiers  washed  our  clothes  there 
yesterday.  I was  surprised  to  find  the 
board  along  the  side  was  so  worn  be- 
tween the  grain  that  it  made  a very 
good  scrubbing  board.  The  people  treat 
us  splendidly.  I wish  I could  talk  to 
them.” 


U.  S.  A.  C.  Corps,  Section  587, 
War  Zone,  Italy 

Ernest  G.  Yocom,  ’13;  G.  Paul 
Stowell;  Earl  W.  Hope,  ’13;  Lawrence 
Cowdery,  ’16;  Richard  R.  Fauver,  ’17; 
W.  Ross  Marvin,  ’17 ; Valentine  W.  Ger- 
rish,  ’17;  Benjamin  H.  Ayres,  ’17; 
Theodore  V.  Bastel,  ’17 ; Virgil  A.  Biggs, 
'17;  Leo  Irwin  Foreman,  ’17;  John  W. 
Pence,  ’17;  John  A.  Armour,  ’17;  George 
A.  Roose,  ’17;  Ralph  P.  Claggett,  ’17; 
Charles  E.  Lyon,  ex-’18;  Verne  M.  Bing- 
ham, ex-’20;  Paul  R.  Bunker,  ex-’19; 
Logan  O.  Osborn,  ex-’18;  Harold  S. 
Marvin,  ex-’18;  Gordon  A.  Curtis; 
Louis  Di  Lorenzo,  ex-18 ; Leo  L.  Duer- 
son,  ex-’18;  Arthur  L.  Dunscombe,  ex- 
’18;  Arthur  L.  Limbach,  ex-’18;  John  H. 
Jameson,  ex-’18;  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
ex-’19;  Chester  A.  Graham,  ex-’17;  Wil- 
ford  H.  Evans,  ex-’18 ; A.  William  Long; 
W.  Dewey  Johnson. 

the  Service 

’83 — Wilmot  V.  Metcalf,  who  is  in  the 
ambulance  service  in  France,  writes  to 
a friend  some  of  his  interesting  exper- 
iences among  the  German  wounded. 
“ One  poor  boy,  after  chatting  with  me 
for  a minute,  looked  up  with  a pathetic 
look  and  said,  * Deutschland  ist  kaput.’ 
(Apparently  slang  for  ‘all  played  out.’) 
I assured  him,  no,  no;  the  German 
military  government  will  go  ‘ kaput,’  as 
it  ought  to,  but  the  German  people  are 
going  to  make  a great  nation.” 

’88 — Frank  L.  Case,  who  was  a cap- 
tain of  cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  lately  stationed 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  now  a lieutenant  colonel  on 
the  general  staff  and  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington. 

’88 — Mrs.  Helen  Ormsby  Amky  is  in 
France  in  war  work. 
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’88— Frank  L.  Turner  is  a lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  general  staff,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

’89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  is  in 
France  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

’89 — Paul  Harlan  Metcalf,  for  some 
years  past  associate  pastor  of  the  Eu- 
clid Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  left  in  June  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  France.  His  family  have  moved 
to  Oberlin  and  are  living  at  190  Wood- 
land Avenue. 

’92 — Martin  R.  Marshall  is  county 
chairman,  merchant’s  division,  of  food 
administration  of  Montana. 

’93 — Dr.  George  Gill  of  Elyria,  0„  is 
a captain  at  the  base  hospital,  Camp  Lee, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

’93 — E.  Dana  Durand,  foimer  chief  of 
the  federal  census  bureau,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Hoover  food  bureau,  recent- 
ly established  at  Paris.  This  bureau 
follows  ship  movements  and  the  food 
situation,  gathers  food  statistics  and  is 
responsible  for  the  division  of  food  sup- 
plied to  the  Allies.  By  keeping  a watch 
on  the  food  decrees  promulgated  by  the 
French  authorities  the  bureau  is  able 
to  advise  accurately  concerning  the  ap- 
portionment of  food  and  the  amounts 
to 'be  sent  each  month. 

’94 — William  McLeod  Raine  is  con- 
nected with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

’96 — Roy  Bailey  is  doing  civilian  re- 
lief work.  His  address  is  4 Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Care  American  Red  Cross, 
Paris. 

’96 — W.  Maxwell  Burke  recently 

passed  through  Oberlin.  He  expects 
to  be  sent  to  France  soon  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work. 

’97 — Ira  D.  Shaw,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  the  front 
in  France,  spent  part  of  the  summer 
with  his  family  in  Oberlin. 

'00 — La  Rue  R.  Boals  is  at  Camp  Sher- 
man, captain,  Company  11,  158th  De- 
pot Brigade. 

'01 — Clara  B.  Shuart  is  in  Red  Cross 
work  in  France. 

’02 — Richard  M.  Jones  is  in  the  En- 
gineers’ Training  School,  Camp  Humph- 
reys, Va. 


’03 — John  W.  Taylor  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia. 

’03 — Mr.  E.  A.  Lightner  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities for  the  South,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. His  field  includes  all  of  the  Na- 
val Camp  stations  beginning  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  and  covering  prac- 
tically every  important  port  from  Wil- 
mington to  Galveston,  Texas. 

'04 — Ernest  B.  Chamberlain  resigned 
his  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  School  of  Music  to 
enter  war  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He 
took  a short  training  course  at  Camp 
Sherman  and  expected  to  be  overseas  by 
mid-summer. 

’05 — Henry  C.  Warth  is  in  army  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
His  present  address  is  332  River  street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

’06 — H.  Lester  Taylor,  army  surgeon, 
is  in  the  service  abroad. 

’06 — Samuel  R.  McCarthy  is  doing  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  France. 

’07 — Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys  is  in  the 
Medical  Resei-ve  Coi-ps  . 

’07  D.B.— LeRoy  C.  Partch  is  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Great  Lakes,  111. 

’08 — Gertrude  E.  Sturges  is  in  Italy 
with  the  Red  Cross  tuberculosis  mission. 

'09 — Seth  Lake  Strong  is  in  Siam  in 
a government  hospital. 

'09 — Stanley  Morris  is  in  War  Camp 
Community  Service. 

TO — Philip  C.  King  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Congregational  Church, 
Toledo,  in  June.  Mr.  King  has  been 
made  chaplain  of  the  battleship  Pitts- 
bui'g,  flagship  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

TO — H.  Dean  Phillips  is  a lieutenant 
in  the  Sixth  Student  Company,  Camp 
Johnson,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

TO — Carl  D.  Wells  is  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  in  the  aerial  photo  service. 

’ll — Edmund  Burroughs  is  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Va.,  Third  Training  Com- 
pany, C.  A.  C. 

T2 — Winfield  Scott  is  engaged  in 
chemical  research  on  gas  masks  and  bal- 
loons at  the  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
& Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
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’12 — J.  Burl  Blue,  captain,  Company 
E,  146t.h  Infantry,  is  in  France. 

’12 — Edwin  S.  Grant  is  in  the  Naval 
Aviation  School,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’12 — E.  Stanley  Grant,  clerk  in  the 
ordnance  department,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  enrolled  in  June  in  the  naval  re- 
serve as  chief  quartermaster. 

’12 — John  C.  Wine  is  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  overseas. 

’12 — Rev.  Dwight  Bradley  is  engaged 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  Camp  Fremont, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

’12  D.B. — G.  Elmer  Lindquist  of  Roe 
Indian  Institute,  Wichita,  Kan.,  is 
working  with  Indian  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors in  various  camps. 

’12 — Donald  King  is  lieutenant,  Camp 
Greenleaf,  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.  He 
expects  to  sail  for  France  soon. 

’12 — Lucile  Kalb  is  with  Hospital 
Unit  55,  Camp  Upton,  L.  I. 

’12 — Raymond  Booth  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  His  address  is  140  Broad 
street,  care  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

’13 — Walter  N.  Hess  is  with  the  Base 
Hospital  Medical  Detachment,  Camp 
Dix,  L.  I. 

’13 — John  Swift  Anderegg  is  in 
France  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  19th  Field  Artillery,  Bat- 
tery A,  5th  Division. 

’13 — A.  Judson  Pyle  is  in  tank  work, 
Tobyans,  Pa. 

'14 — John  W.  Love  is  at  Camp  Gor- 
don, Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a member  of  the 
15th  Company,  Central  Officers’  Training 
School. 

’14 — Joseph  W.  Charlton  joined  the 
Marines  at  Philadelphia  last  June.  He 
has  been  granted  a discharge  to  join 
the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

’14 — Philip  P.  Edwards  is  first  lieu- 
tenant, Co.  D,  332d  Infantry,  83d  Di- 
vision, American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
in  France. 

’14 — Harold  M.  Metcalf  is  second 
lieutenant,  331st  Regiment,  Co.  C,  in 
France,  with  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 

’14 — Harold  C.  Spore  has  been  in  the 
School  of  Aero  Photography,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


’14 — Theodore  O.  Wedel  is  in  the  5th 
Training  Camp,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

’14 — John  Owen  Rees  is  in  France. 

’14 — Alice  F.  Langelier  is  in  Tele- 
phone Unit,  Signal  Corps,  and  has 
probably  sailed  for  France. 

’14 — Lewis  Everett  Hayes  is  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky. 

’14 — James  T.  Carter  is  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  first  lieutenant  on  the  gen- 
eral staff.  Address,  201  Carlisle  Ct., 
Columbia  Road  and  14th  street. 

’14 — Lester  M.  Beattie  is  at  Ft.  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  17th  Company,  O.  B. 

’15 — Edwin  Eells  wrote  early  in  the 
summer  from  Camp  Greenleaf,  Ft.  Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga.,  where  he  was  with  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  army. 

’15 — Stella  Kline  is  secretary  of  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  New  Lon- 
don, Ct.,  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

’15 — Nathan  L.  Mack  was  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant  at  Camp 
Taylor  in  August. 

’15 — Carlton  K.  Matson  has  been 
stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

’15 — Norvil  Beeman  is  a second  lieu- 
tenant, Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps, 
Sparta,  Wis. 

’15 — R.  Kinnaird  Bissell  has  gone 
from  the  Ground  School  of  Aviation  at 
Cornell  University  to  Ebert’s  Field,  Lo- 
noke, Ark. 

’15 — Madison  B.  Gray  is  in  Co.  7,  2d 
Training  Battalion,  157th  Depot  Bri- 
gade, Atlanta,  Ga. 

’15 — Charles  Weller  DeGroff  is  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  Officers’  Train- 
ing School. 

’16 — Bernice  Grisw’old  has  resigned 
her  position  as  society  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  is  engaged 
in  war  work  in  the  newspaper  publicity 
department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the 
national  headquarters  in  New  York. 

’16 — Gladys  P.  Pyle  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive Division,  office  of  chief  of  staff, 
war  department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  address  is  1479  Monroe  street, 
N.  W. 

’15 — Walter  B.  Bird  is  with  the  Tank 
Corps  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Camp  Colt. 
He  is  in  Brigade  305,  3d  Platoon. 
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’16 — Harold  Hope,  who  has  been  in 
the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washing- 
ton, has  been  home  on  furlough. 

’16 — W.  A.  Mollison  is  with  the  Head- 
quarters’ Company,  365th  Infantry,  92d 
Division,  somewhere  in  France. 

’16 — Lieut.  C.  R.  Rorem,  in  the  ex- 
perimental dejiartment  of  the  army, 
has  been  assigned  work  in  the  armory 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  connection 
with  machine  gun  production. 

’16 — Allan  F.  Rood  is  in  France  with 
the  319th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  Co.  C. 

’16 — G.  Wilbur  Pay  is  in  Italy,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  American  Aerial 
Corps. 

’16 — Carver  W.  Wolfe  and  Louis  I. 
Wolfe,  who  had  been  assistant  paymas- 
ters at  Annapolis  with  the  rank  of  en- 
signs, have  sailed  for  France. 

’16 — Lawrence  F.  Wyly  is  in  France 
with  the  22d  Aero  Squad.  His  perma- 
nent address  is  London,  care  Cox  and 
Company,  Bankers,  16  Charing  Cross, 
S.  W. 

'16 — Francis  Dewey  is  in  the  Medical 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  He  is 
studying  medicine  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, 346  W.  57th  street. 

’16 — Frederick  B.  Artz  is  in  France 
with  the  Youngstown  Hospital  Unit. 
His  address  is  A.  P.  O.  732. 

’16 — Walter  O.  Bernhardt  is  in  the 
School  Department,  Camp  Dick,  Texas, 
graduate  cadet,  Signal  Reserve  Corps. 

’16 — Herschel  F.  Gereke  is  in  Com- 
pany M,  7th  Regiment,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

’17 — William  R.  Catton  is  at  the  Na- 
val Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

T7 — The  Oberlin  octette,  under  the 
leadership  of  V.  W.  Gerrish,  and  com- 
posed of  former  Glee  Club  members, 
took  part  in  a musical  program  at  the 
reception  tendered  the  first  American 
contingent  to  reach  Italy,  at  Genoa. 
The  octette  members  belong  to  the 
Oberlin  ambulance  unit  which  trained 
at  Allentown,  Pa. 

T7 — Albert  J.  Piper  is  in  Base  Hos- 
pital 25,  France,  with  the  Cincinnati 
unit. 

’17 — Raymond  L.  Mosshart  is  in 
France,  A.  E.  F.  Medical  Detachment, 
308th  Ammunition  Train. 

’17 — Harold  H.  Clum  is  in  France 


with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

’17 — John  E.  Stone  is  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Training  School,  Camp  Sher- 
man, Ohio,  First  Company,  84th  Di- 
vision. 

’17 — Alan  B.  Sheldon  is  in  France 
with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

’17 — Daniel  P.  Quiring  is  in  Company 
11,  3d  Training  Battalion,  158th  Depot 
Brigade,  Section  M-13,  Camp  Sher- 
man, Ohio. 

’17 — Nelle  M.  Taylor  is  laboratory 
assistant  in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa. 

’17-T8  Cons. — Donald  Alden  Baugher 
is  in  a recruiting  camp  at  Syracuse, 
Company  33,  9th  Battalion. 

T8 — Thomas  J.  Farqunar  passed  his 
tests  at  the  completion  of  his  enrolment 
at  the  aviation  school  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

’18 — Clarence  N.  Wright  is  at  Ft. 
Monroe,  Va.,  Company  9,  C.  B. 

’18 — Ford  E.  Curtis  is  in  the  field  ar- 
tillery and  located  at  Fort  Howard, 
near  Baltimore. 

’18 — Roger  B.  Siddall  was  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  during  the  summer. 

T8 — Theodore  S.  Wilder  is  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky. 

’18  Cons. — Charles  W.  Lawrence  is 
at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  Co.  546,  Barracks 
935  North,  Camp  Farragut. 

’18 — John  Davis  is  in  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  course  in  naval  aviation. 

’18 — Edgar  S.  Brace  is  at  Ft.  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  Company  9,  C.  B. 

’18 — Luther  R.  Stroh  is  in  the  Engi- 
neering Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’18 — Arthur  B.  Griffith  is  in  Co.  X,  3d 
Chemical  Battalion,  Arsenal,  Edgewood, 
Md. 

Faculty  in  the  Service 

’84 — Professor  A.  S.  Root  was  Libra- 
rian at  Camp  Sherman  for  six  weeks  of 
the  summer. 

’00 — Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  gave  an 
address  at  the  celebration  of  French 
Liberty  Day  at  Bloomington,  Ind.  His 
subject  was  “ The  Fall  of  the  Bastile.” 

Professor  MacLennan  has  returned 
from  Camp  Upton,  L.  I.,  where  he  has 
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been  Educational  Director  during  the 
past  year.  He  is  now  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  is  to  make  an  educa- 
tional survey  of  eastern  division  camps. 

Professor  Grover  was  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Embarka- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Professor  Mosher  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New 
York  City.  He  will  give  a series  of 
lectures  during  the  year  connected 
with  this  work. 

Professor  Geiser  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  In- 
formation, which  is  an  analysis  of  the 
governments  of  the  greater  belligerent 
nations  from  the  standpoint  of  democ- 
racy. 

Professor  Stetson,  during  the  sum- 
mer, acted  as  office  manager  in  a de- 
partment of  the  Red  Cross,  headquar- 
ters at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  has  been 
engaged  in  research  on  problems  in  con- 
nection with  airplane  construction  and 
has  been  located  at  Washington. 

Professor  L.  E.  Lord  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Camp  Community  Service  and 
was  located  at  New  London,  Ct.  He 
has  leave  of  absence  for  a year  and  will 
be  office  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
barkation in  New  York  City. 

Professor  Harley  Lutz  has  been  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speelman  attended  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  School  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan during  two  months  of  the  summer 
as  faculty  representative. 

Miss  Margaret  Whipple  expects  to  go 
to  France  soon  in  canteen  work.  She 
is  now  doing  war  work  in  New  York. 

Professor  Ward,  for  a part  of  the 
summer,  was  in  the  Cumberland  ship- 
yards at  Portland,  Me. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  was  present  at 
a great  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  September  15,  called  in  the 
interest  of  the  oppressed  nationalities 
of  Hungary.  Mr.  Miller  has  gone  to 
Washington  to  lay  the  action  of  this 
meeting  before  President  Wilson. 

The  following  faculty  members,  men- 
tioned in  previous  issues  of  the  Mag- 


azine, remain  absent  during  the  com- 
ing year  in  war  service:  Professor 

Cowdery,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  E.  S.  Jones, 
Miss  Hazel  Kyrk,  Mr.  Keller,  Mr. 
Maclure,  Mr.  Spore,  and  Mr.  Fall. 

President  King  preached  in  the 
American  Church  in  Paris  on  August  26. 

Undergraduates  in  the  Service 

Ex-’18 — Hiram  Bingham  Channon  is 
government  inspector,  Dupont  Powder 
Works,  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J. 

Ex’18 — Luman  H.  Tenney  is  in 
France,  Corporal  Division  E,  Section 
49,  S.  A.  S. 

Ex-’18 — Neil  H.  Lewis  has  gone 
abroad  with  Battery  A,  135th  Field  Ar- 
tillery, from  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Ex-’18 — Donald  Forward  is  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky„  at  the  Field  Artillery  Offi- 
cers’ Training  School.  His  address  is 
1145  Everett  avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ex-’18 — William  Lloyd  Burneson,  com- 
pany clerk,  has  gone  to  France  with 
Co.  B,  319th  Field  Signal  Battalion, 
from  Camp  Sherman. 

Ex-’18 — Raymond  W.  Bradshaw,  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Sanitary  Corps,  is  in 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  the  study  of 
Biological  Chemistry.  His  address  is 
134  E.  60th  street,  New  York. 

Ex-’18 — Walter  L.  Stone  is  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Fifteenth  Service 
Co.,  Signal  Corps,  Barracks  233. 

Ex-’18 — Leon  E.  Robinson  is  an  en- 
sign at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md.  His  address  is  Room  12 
B,  Bancroft  Hall. 

Ex-’18,  Slavic  Department — Michael 
Straka  is  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

Ex-’18 — Harrison  M.  Smith  is  in 
France  with  the  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Co.  C,  112th  Engineers. 

Ex-’19 — Joseph  E.  Ellis  is  at  Paris 
Island,  S.  C.,  Marine  Barracks,  Co. 
269,  Bn.  U. 

Ex-’19 — William  R.  Ireland  is  at  Camp 
Fremont,  Cal.,  Co.  L,  62d  Infantry. 

Ex-’19 — John  B.  Laing  is  a student  in 
bacteriology  in  the  Army  Medical 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex-’19 — Franklin  PI.  Smith  is  in 
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France  with  Battery  A,  135  Field  Ar- 
tillery, A.  P.  0.  705. 

Ex-’19 — Theodore  E.  Lilly  is  with 
Base  Hospital  13,  A.  P.  0.  753,  France. 

Ex-’19 — Thomas  B.  Protzman,  form- 
erly with  the  Allentown  Unit,  is  in 
France. 

Ex-’19 — Joseph  F.  Sell  is  in  France 
with  the  22d  Regiment,  Fchecoslo- 
vagues  6 Cie. 

Ex-’19 — Harvey  J.  Killan  is  at  Fort 
Sill,  Olcl a. 

Ex-’19 — Wade  G.  Bassett  is  an  en- 
sign in  the  Officers’  Reserve,  U.  S.  Na- 
val Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  Address, 
Quarters  A,  Room  120. 

Ex-'19 — Malcolm  D.  Taylor  is  in  Base 
Hospital  25,  Cincinnati  Unit,  France, 
A.  E.  F. 

Ex-’20 — James  Saxon  Childers  is  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, taking  work  in  naval  aviation. 

Ex-’20 — Paul  Goetz  Cooper  is  in  Co. 
C,  Hospital  School,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Ex-’20 — L.  Grant  Hector  is  in  the 
training  camp  at  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

Ex-’20 — F.  Edward  Morse  is  at  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa.,  in  an  automobile 
mechanics  training  department. 

Ex-’20 — M.  Gould  Beard  has  left  the 
U.  S.  School  of  Aeronautics  and  is  at 
Kelley  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Ex-'20 — Howard  N.  Barnhart  is  in 
Urbana,  111.,  removed  from  the  62d  Bal- 
loon Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ex-’20 — Rollin  D.  Hemens  is  in 

France  with  Ambulance  Corps  307,  San- 
itary Train  302. 

Ex-’21 — E.  Earl  Newsom  is  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  the  School  of  Naval 
Aviation. 

Ex-’21 — Lawrence  M.  Plank  is  in  the 
Coast  Defense,  Ft.  Howard,  Md. 

Ex-’21 — Ralph  T.  Sage  is  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Ex-’21 — Roy  R.  Bingham  has  asked 
for  transfer  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Eagle  to 
the  Officers’  Training  School  for  Naval 
Reserves  Flying  Corps. 

Ex-’21 — John  M.  Williams  is  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing School. 

William  C.  Plumb  is  at  Camp  Fre- 
mont, Cal.,  corporal  83d  F.  A.,  Bat- 
tery B. 


Bruce  Catton  is  in  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dwight  Logan  is  in  France,  Base 
Hospital  25. 

Horace  Greensmith  is  in  France,  Base 
Hospital  25. 

Edward  E.  Tenney  is ’in  France,  A. 
E.  F.,  with  78th  Company,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, U.  S.  M.  C. 

Elston  L.  Belknap  sailed  for  France 
June  18.  Mr.  Belknap  had  been  in  the 
Milwaukee  Base  Hospital. 

Former  Students  in  the  Service 

Robert  Cushman,  Jr.,  first-class  quar- 
termaster in  the  naval  aviation  service, 
died  in  a Philadelphia  hospital  in  Au- 
gust. He  was  a son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Cushman  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
and  a graduate  of  the  Pawtucket  high 
school.  He  was  in  Oberlin  College- 
1915-17  and  entered  the  service  soon 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  He  en- 
listed in  the  naval  reserve  and  served 
on  the  mine  sweeper  Pocomoke.  In 
October  he  entered  the  radio  school  at 
Newport,  was  graduated,  and  later  was 
accepted  for  service  in  the  aviation  ser- 
vice, when  he  was  transferred  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Paul  E.  Burton,  ’16,  drowned  in 
France,  was  a son  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Bur- 
ton of  Oberlin.  He  joined  the  Cincin- 
nati base  hospital  in  May  of  last  year. 
His  unit  had  just  reached  its  station 
in  France  when  the  accident  occurred 
that  cost  him  his  life. 

B.  H.  McQueer,  severely  wounded  in 
action,  is  a member  of  the  6th  Engi- 
neers. He  was  struck  in  the  leg  by  a 
shell  and  lay  for  some  time  in  a shell 
hole  between  the  lines  before  being  res- 
cued by  a comrade.  His  life  was  at 
first  despaired  of,  but  later  reports  in- 
dicate that  he  is  recovering. 

Lester  L.  Strong,  son  of  E.  J.  Strong 
of  Cleveland,  whose  enrolment  at  Ober- 
lin covered  1915-17,  is  with  Base  hos- 
pital 114  somewhere  in  France. 

Willard  Cross,  a student  in  the  School 
of  Theology  1916-17,  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  at  Camp  Taylor  in 
August. 

John  W.  Rahill,  student  at  Oberlin 
1903-08,  is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
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at  Camp  Fremont,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Edward  H.  Martin,  killed  in  action, 
was  a private  in  Co.  I,  165th  Infantry. 
He  was  a student  in  the  Academy  1911- 
12  and  volunteered  for  service  last 
June.  In  the  last  letter  he  wrote  his 
sister  he  said:  “We  are  going  to  see 

this  thing  through.  Some  of  us  will 
have  to  give  our  lives.  If  I am  one,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  meet  my  Maker.” 

Donald  F.  Ghent,  killed  in  action,  en- 
rolled in  Oberlin  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  was  a first  lieutenant  in  Co.  G, 
59th  Infantry.  He  was  student  in  the 
college  1911-13  and  enlisted  in  May  of 
last  year  in  the  first  officers’  training 
camp,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  camp,  in  November  last 
year,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant and  reported  at  Camp  Greene, 
N.  C.,  in  December. 

Philip  Niederauer  is  an  ensign  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Max  F.  Musser  is  a second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marines,  stationed  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va. 

Ex-’97 — Irving  Squire  is  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  New  York  City. 

Ex-’90 — Theodore  Breck,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  rank  of  captain, 
unassigned,  is  at  officers’  headquarters, 
Hudson  and  Third  street.  New  York. 

Lester  Lyman  Strong  is  in  France, 
A.  E.  F.  Base  Hospital  114,  A.  P.  O. 
705,  near  Bordeaux. 

Lee  R.  McCullough  is  in  Base  Hos- 
pital 12,  B.  E.  F.  Sergeant,  A.  P.  O.  18, 
France. 


Ralph  C.  Stokes  is  in  France. 

Hobart  L.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
with  Aero  Squad  147  at  Camp  Hicks, 
Texas,  sailed  for  France  in  May. 

H.  Charles  R.  Toddings  has  gone  to 
France.  He  has  been  with  Sanitary 
Squad  316,  3d  Depot,  Hospital  Medical 
Department. 

Walter  E.  Bowman  is  in  France,  A. 
E.  F.,  first  sergeant,  Headquarters 
Company  16,  Engineers’  Ry. 

Henry  E.  Cope  is  in  the  Central  Med- 
ical Laboratory  in  France. 

Albert  C.  Durand  is  in  hospital  work 
in  England. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins  is  with  the  Ambu- 
lance Corps,  Princeton  Unit,  French 
Army,  par  B.  C.  M.,  France. 

E.  Robert  Kimball  is  in  Base  Hospital 
22,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Edward  B.  Lodge  is  captain,  Dental 
Reserve  Corps,  Camp  Greenleaf,  Chiclc- 
amauga  Park,  Ga. 

William  L.  Luce  is  second  lieuten- 
ant, leader  72d  Artillery  Band,  in 
France. 

Conservatory  Men  in  the  Service 

Edwin  Hotchkiss  is  in  the  2d  Bat- 
talion, 603d  Engineers,  Washington 
Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  E.  Grosh  is  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Headquarters  Sanitary 
Department,  156th  Depot  Brigade. 

Wilfred  A.  Cobb  is  at  Camp  Jackson, 
S.  C.,  Headquarters  Co.,  13th  Training 
Battalion. 
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II  N E W S OF  T H E A L U M N I 


The  Washington  Club  of  Oberlin 
Men 

A meeting  of  the  Washington  Club  of 
Oberlin  Men  was  held  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1918.  The  club  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  have  present  Mr. 
Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Van  der  Pyl  brought  the  men  inter- 
esting news  concerning  current  events 
at  the  college  and  discussed  out  of  his 
personal  experiences  this  summer  gen- 
eral industrial  conditions  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  problem  and  his 
work  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Van  der  Pyl’s  speech  was  notably  en- 
lightening and  worth  while. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams,  who  is  giv- 
ing his  time  for  the  present  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Research  Division,  National 
Research  Council,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  in  Washington,  told  briefly 
what  war  work  professors  at  Oberlin 
College  are  doing  and  discussed  the 
value  of  Oberlin  ideals.  Col.  Frank  L. 
Case,  ’88,  of  the  General  Staff,  Army 
War  College,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Raine, 
’94,  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, gave  interesting  accounts  of  the 
college’s  life  while  they  were  students. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were: 
Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  Professor  S. 
R.  Williams;  Col.  Frank  L.  Case,  ’88; 
William  M.  Raine,  ’94;  F.  F.  Blaine,  T7; 
Lieutenant  J.  T.  Carter,  ’14;  Arthur  E. 
Fath,  TO;  Hubert  Freeman,  T2;  L.  H. 
Gulick,  T4;  Victor  W.  Hart,  T9;  J.  A. 
Humphreys,  T6;  Leo  S.  Punches,  ex-’17; 
Captain  Carl  D.  Ruth,  ex-’06. 


Tentative  plans  for  the  club’s  activi- 
ties this  winter  were  discussed. 

It  is  requested  that  any  Oberlin  men 
now  in  Washington  who  are  not  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  club  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  secretary,  J.  A. 
Humphreys,  Box  216,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bequest  for  College 

’61 — Oberlin  has  recently  received 
word  of  a bequest  from  Miss  Frances 
E.  Gilbert  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Miss 
Gilbert  was  a graduate  of  the  college 
with  the  class  of  1861.  By  her  death 
Oberlin  comes  into  the  use  of  an  an- 
nuity fund  which  she  had  previously 
given  to  the  institution,  and  will  share 
in  her  residuary  estate.  Both  the  former 
annuity  fund  and  the  new  bequest  will 
be  used  to  create  a trust  fund,  one- 
half  of  the  income  being  used  to  as- 
sist worthy  women  students,  and  one- 
half  of  the  nursing  fund  of  the  col- 
lege infirmary.  Details  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  bequest  have  not  been  received 
as  yet. 

Officers  Chosen 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  general 
alumni  association  was  held  June  18  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
present  year: 

President — Madison  W.  Beacom,  ’79, 
Cleveland. 

Vice-Presidents— Pliny  A.  Williamson, 
'99,  New  York;  Miss  Mary  A.  Winsworth, 
’89,  Moline,  111.;  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden, 
’09,  Cleveland. 

Secretary — George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  Ober- 
lin. 


Alumni  Personals 


’72 — Rev.  J.  P.  Riedinger,  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  in  Florida, 
has  returned  to  his  former  home  at 
West  Park,  0. 

’13 — Alexander  Hadden,  probale  judge 


of  Cuyahoga  county  (Cleveland)  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection  this  fall.  He 
won  the  primary  nomination  without  a 
conlest,  nor  did  the  opposing  party 
make  a nomination  against  him. 
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73 — Alberl  Hamilton  Kennedy,  Rock- 
port,  lnd.,  has  published  a patriotic 
poem.  “The  Woman  with  the  Hoe." 

7G — Henry  Liberty  Bates,  College  76 
and  Seminary  ’80,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  education  in  Pacific  University, 
Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  was  given  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 
commencement  exercises  in  June,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice for  the  institution.  Robert  Fry 
Clark,  '02,  is  acting  president  of  Pacific. 

’84  O.  T.  S„  ’87— Reverend  J.  P. 
O'Brien  has  recently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
Congregational  Conference  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  Dean  of  Talladega  The- 
ological Seminary. 

’88 — Dr.  Thomas  D..  Wood  is  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Columbia  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  health 
problems,  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. 

'88 — Alice  Terrell,  professor  in  Pekin 
University,  China,  spent  the  past  year 
in  America,  part  of  the  time  taking  ad- 
vanced work  at  the  University  of  Mieh- 
ican.  She  sailed  for  China  in  August 
to  resume  her  duties, 

’90 — George  S.  Addams  is  a candidate 
for  reelection  this  fall  to  the  position  of 
judge  of  the  insolvency  and  juvenile 
courts  at  Cleveland.  He  won  the  pri- 
mary nomination  without  a contest,  and 
the  opposing  party  nominated  no  one 
against  him.  The  non-partisan  Cleve- 
land Civic  League  says  of  him:  “Al- 

though there  is  no  contest  for  this  of- 
fice, we  desire  to  depart  from  our  estab- 
lished rule  of  making  no  recommenda- 
tions where  there  is  no  contest,  to  ex- 
press the  high  regard  and  respect  which 
we  believe  this  community  has  for  Judge 
Addams’  thirteen  years  of  unusually 
efficient  service.’’ 

’90 — William  M.  Bennett  was  a candi- 
date for  nomination  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  New  York  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries in  September,  but  was  defeat  ed. 

’92 — Miss  Cora  Swift  is  teaching 
French  in  Oberiin-  College. 

’95 — Rev.  Dr.  C.  Rcxford  Raymond 
resigned  as  pastor  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  July  1, 


10  lake  effect  on  September  1.  He  goes 
(o  Berea  College  as  dean  of  religious 
education.  “ In  the  denomination  and 
Church  at  large,"  declared  the  church  in 
resolutions  adopted.  “ Dr.  Raymond  has 
made  and  holds  a commanding  position, 
which  reflects  honor  upon  the  church  he 
serves.” 

’96 — Clarence  A.  Sharp,  Madison,  N.  J„ 
has  published  “ The  Country  Bard,"  a 
collection  of  poems  printed  during  the 
present  summer. 

'98 — Mark  L.  Thomsen  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  at  Cleveland. 

’02 — Helen  F.  McKelvey  (Helen  Ade- 
laide Fairchild)  was  a candidate  in  the 
recent  Republican  primary  for  state  sen- 
ator from  the  24th  district,  New  York. 

’04 — R.  T.  F.  Harding  is  with  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Marshall 
Fields  Company  in  Chicago. 

’05 — Isaac  S.  Metcalf  has  resigned  his 
position  as  day  city  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  and  organized  with 
Charles  T.  Henderson  and  James  Jappe 
the  firm  of  Henderson,  Metcalf  & Jappe 
for  publicity  service.  Their  address  is 
214  Hickox  Building,  Cleveland. 

’06 — Franklin  P.  Schaffer,  recently  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  announces  that  he  has 
removed  his  offices  for  the  general  prac- 


To  Our  Readers 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  to  give  each 
month  as  complete  a review  as 
possible  of  the  activities  of  Ober- 
iin graduates  and  former  students. 
For  this  material,  of  course,  the 
editors  are  dependent  upon  the 
readers  and  friends  of  the  Maga- 
zine. If  each  reader  will  see  that 
items  of  interest  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood or  his  own  group  of  ac- 
quaintances are  promptly  reported 
to  the  Magazine  the  result  will  be 
exactly  what  we  all  desire.  Class 
and  association  secretaries,  in 
particular,  are  urged  to  keep  the 
editors  informed  of  news  that 
will  interest  the  alumni  of  Ober- 
iin. 
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tice  of  law  to  74  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

’07 — Miss  Louise  Rodenbaeck  is  study- 
ing Spanish  in  Columbia  University. 

’07 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Coontz 
(Donna  Dreitzler,  ’07)  are  living  at  18 
Summer  street,  Newport,  Vt.  Rev.  Mr. 
Coontz  is  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

’09 — Georgia  L.  Andrews  is  private 
secretary  to  Elbert  H.  Baker,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

’10 — Ralph  W.  Kerr,  for  two  years 
head  of  the  science  department  in  the 
Danbury  (Ct.)  high  school,  is  now  in- 
structor in  science  in  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Academy. 

’14  (Hon.) — Munson  A.  Havens,  secre- 
tary of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  appointed  federal  fuel 
controller  for  Cuyahoga  county. 

’15 — Eleanor  Patrick  Eells  was  in 
charge  of  the  summer  work  at  the 
Union  Settlement,  237  E.  104th  St.,  New 
York  City,  during  the  past  summer. 

'12 — Stella  M.  Bills  is  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  English  in  the  high 
school  at  Elyria.  O. 

’17  O.  T.  S.— Rudolf  Hertz,  O.  C.  ’17, 
will  begin  work  October  1st  as  A.  M.  A. 
superintendent  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Indian  Reservation. 

’15 — In  the  Outlook  magazine  Lacy 
Sims,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Otero 
county,  N.  M„  writes  how  he  became 
self-supporting  and  the  support  of  a fam- 
ily of  seven,  though  handicapped  from 
the  age  of  six  by  the  loss  of  both  hands. 
The  example  is  offered  by  the  Outlook  as 
a bit  of  inspiration  for  our  soldiers 
wounded  in  France,  showing  that  the 
will  to  win  can  be  counted  on  to  over- 
come almost  any  physical  disability.  Af- 
ter being  county  superintendent  for  three 
years  and  the  main  support  of  a family 
of  seven  for  seven  years,  he  writes,  he 
refused  to  be  a candidate  for  reelection, 
took  what  money  he  had,  borrowed  $800 
more,  and  came  to  Oberlin.  “ In  college 
I worked  for  part  of  my  expenses  by 
mowing  lawns,  soliciting  dry  cleaning, 
selling  books,  etc.  It  wasn’t  easy  to 
maintain  myself  in  school  and  keep  a 
$5,000  endowment  insurance  paid  up, 


but  now,  three  years  after  graduation, 
I have  repaid  all  borrowed  money  and 
have  increased  my  insurance.  I have 
done  and  do  the  usual  things  of  life, 
even  to  marrying  a wife.” 


Martin  L.  Davey,  mayor  of  Kent,  O., 
was  nominated  for  congress  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primaries  in  the  fourteenth  Ohio 
district,  in  August.  His  opponent  is 
former  United  States  Senator  Charles 
Dick. 

MARRIAGES 

>02 — Rev.  Howard  Dresser  Chandler 
to  Julia  Irene  MacKay  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
August  6. 

’18 — Jeannette  E.  Streeter  to  J.  W. 
Wainwright  at  Cleveland,  February  2. 

’18 — Jessie  Harriet  Raine  to  Donald 
DeKlyn  Forward  at  Berea,  Ky.,  July  28. 
Their  address  is  1145  Everett  avenue, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

'99— Miss  Esther  C.  Ward  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Oberlin  College  and 
Mr.  Otis  A.  Brown  were  married  in 
Oberlin  September  11.  They  will  live 
at  2118  Broadway,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

’14 — Miss  Mildred  Adele  McRoberts 
and  Mr.  Paul  V.  Kreider  were  married 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  August  26. 

Former  Student — Miss  Myrtle  Dean 
and  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Weeks  were  mar- 
ried August  17.  They  are  living  at  127 
Bayard  street.  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

BIRTHS 

’98 — To  James  H.  and  Hope  Erwin 
Griswold,  East  Cleveland,  O.,  June  15, 
a daughter,  Hope  Grisv'old. 

’ll — To  John  C.  and  Louise  Thomas 
Kline,  Euclid,  O.,  March  22,  a son,  David. 

’10 — To  Ralph  W.  and  Ruth  L.  Kerr, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  July  29,  a son,  Don- 
ald Ralph  Kerr. 

’12 — To  Harold  Page  and  Ruth  Cham- 
berlain Miller,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn., 
July  8,  a son,  Lewis  Ainslie  Miller. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

’13 — Ellen  Louise  Arnold,  ex-Conserva- 
tory,  to  James  R.  H.  Ford,  ’13.  Mr.  Ford 
is  in  the  ambulance  service  in  France. 
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DEATHS 


BLANCHE  HARRIS  JONES,  ’60. 

Blanche  Harris  Jones,  '60,  died  at 
Oberlin  August  23.  She  was  born  Jan- 
uary 21,  1844,  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and 
came  to  Oberlin  when  a young  woman. 
After  her  graduation  from  the  literary 
department  of  the  college  she  taught  in 
the  South,  spending  many  years  at  Knox- 
ville. There  in  1871  she  was  married  to 
W.  L.  Brooks.  After  his  death  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Elias  T.  Jones,  with 
whom  she  lived  at  Oberlin  until  his 
death.  She  was  long  active  in  various 
lines  of  welfare  work  and  left  a wide 
circle  of  friends. 

LAURA  CLARISSA  SMITH,  ’92. 

Laura  Clarissa  Smith,  ’92,  died  at 
Durban  early  in  the  summer.  She  was 
born  at  East  Hartford.  Ct.,  June  25,  1871, 
and  devoted  her  life  to  missionary  .effort. 
Soon  after  her  graduation  she  went  to 
Natal,  South  Africa,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  the  girls’  school  at  Umzumbe, 
where  she  became  proficient  in  the  Zulu 
language.  Later  she  engaged  in  settle- 
ment work  in  New  York  and  Toronto 
and  was  for  short  periods  pastor  of 
churches  at  Simonsville  and  Eden,  Vt. 
Later  she  returned  to  Umzumbe  as  prin- 
cipal and  by  hard  work  built  up  the  in- 
stitution to  a new  plane  of  usefulness. 
More  recently  she  went  to  Lovedale, 
Cape  Colony,  as  acting  principal.  Her 
health  compelled  her  retirement  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  planning 
an  early  return  to  her  home  in  America. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPMAN,  ’85. 

Henry  B.  Chapman,  53,  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Chapman,  Howland  & 
Younger,  and  former  common  pleas 
judge  of  Cuyahoga  county,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  August  6.  He  was 
born  in  East  Cleveland  and  spent,  his 
entire  life  in  that  county.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  law  school  and 
was  considered  an  unusually  able  judge. 
Before  and  after  his  service  on  the 
bench  he  was  a law  partner  of  Paul 
Howland,  ’87,  former  member  of  con- 
gress. 


JAMES  E.  SPRUNGER,  ’01. 

James  E.  Sprunger,  college  ’01,  sem- 
inary ’04,  died  of  apoplexy  August  10  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  was  state  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  California  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Early  in  the  war  he  was 
in  Germany  doing  work  for  the  asso- 
ciation among  English  prisoners.  As  an 
undergraduate  he  served  as  secretary  of 
the  college  association. 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK. 

Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Oberlin  Academy  ’80-’82 
and  ’83-’86,  died  at  South  Casco,  Me.,  Au- 
gust 13.  He  was  born  in  Honolulu  and 
had  had  a notable  career  as  author,  lec- 
turer and  teacher.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  International  committee  on  physical 
recreation  of  the  war  work  council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  until  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  had  held  many  important  positions 
and  was  considered  an  authority  upon 
subjects  relating  to  hygiene  and  phys- 
ical training.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Campfire  Girls 
of  America. 

REV.  MAURICE  V.  BREED. 

Rev.  Maurice  V.  Breed,  supply  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Edger- 
ton,  Wis.,  was  drowned  in  Lake  Kosh- 
konong  July  19.  He  was  son  of  Rev. 
Merle  A.  Breed,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Theology  in  1892. 

MARTHA  ELLEN  FRENCH. 

Miss  Martha  Ellen  French  of  the 
class  of  ’70,  died  July  23,  1918,  at  the 
home  of  her  friend,  Miss  Helen  Culver, 
Rookwoods,  Lake  Forest,  111.  An  ac- 
count of  Miss  French’s  life  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER. 

Charles  Henry  Parker  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  December  27,  1864,  and 
died  July  19,  1918,  at  Enid,  Okla.,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  had 
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lived  in  Enid  since  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  city  and  had  always 
manifested  a deep  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  its  growth  and  wel- 
fare. His  early  boyhood  and  young  man- 
hood were  spent  in  Elyria,  where  his 
father  was  superintendent  of  schools. 
After  graduating  from  the  high  school 
in  Elyria  he  spent  two  years  in  Ober- 
lin  College  and  also  studied  in  the  Con- 
servatory. Later  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  1890.  On  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
September  10,  1893,  he  went  to  Enid, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  un- 
til his  death.  He  was  ranked  as  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  state. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Lulu  Darrough  Parker, 
and  two  children,  Mary  Emma  and 
Charles  Hubert  Parker,  survive  him. 

SARAH  CANDEE  SIDDALL. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Candee  Siddall  died  at 


her  residence,  262  West  College  street, 
Oberlin,  July  9,  1918.  Funeral  services 
for  her  were  conducted  the  following 
Friday,  July  12,  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ten- 
ney, pastor  emeritus  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Siddall  was  a charter  member.  She 
was  born  in  Volney,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 
1834,  and  came  to  Oberlin,  entering  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college 
in  1855.  It  was  here  as  a student  that 
she  met  James  F.  Siddall,  whom  she 
afterward  married.  They  lived  in 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  for  a short  time,  but 
after  1859  Mrs.  Siddall  lived  continu- 
ously in  Oberlin,  where  she  made  a 
home  for  many  generations  of  college 
students.  Five  sons  survive  her.  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Siddall  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Eugene  A.  Siddall  of  Wells,  Minn., 
George  B.  Siddall  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Sid- 
dall of  Cleveland,  and  John  M.  Siddall 
of  New  York,  editor  of  the  American 
Magazine. 


Of  Course  You  Want 

the  Alumni  Magazine  this  year.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
paper  and  the'  necessity  for  its  conservation,  it  is  important  that  the 
publisher  should  be  able  to  know  the  size  of  the  year’s  edition  now. 
Please,  then,  if  you  have  not  already  sent  in  your  name,  fill  out  the 
attached  blank  and  return  it  at  once. 


Manager  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio: 

Send  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  for  the  year  1918-19  to  the  following 
address: 

Name  

Street  

Town  State 

9t.  \ is  enclosed. 

* ' l will  be  sent  later. 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

U.  S.  MILITARY  UNIT  IN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
FOR  MEN  OVER  18 
ENLISTMENT  ENCOURAGED 

Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

"OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Don’t  Forget 

to  Renew  Your  Subscription 
to  the 

Alumni  Magazine 
Do  It  NOW 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  in  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


men’s  building 

BARRACKS  OF  THE  OBERLIN  UNIT,  S.  A.  T.  C. 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  eighty-sixth  year  began  Wednesday,  March  25,  1918. 

The  next  term  of  work  for  the  Oberlin  unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  will  begin  Monday,  December  30,  1918.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion are  now  being  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  second  semester  of  the  regular  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1919.  Forty  additional  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 
Applications  for  admission  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  matters  and  requests  for 
catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


There  is  nothing  commonplace  or  ordinary  at 
The  Wlnton,  Cleveland’s  Newest  and  Finest 
Hotel.  Every  detail  has  an  unusual  but  quiet 
home-like  charm  that  is  different. 


unusual  facilities  for  banquets,  dances,  and 
large  dinner  parties. 

T nrahnn  Conveniently  located,  The  Winton  is 
i ju  tjie  eenL(>1.  0f  tqie  shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts. 


ham  Harris  Orchestra  plays,  these  seventy-five 
cent  table  d'hote  lunches  are  a distinct  innova- 
tion and  deservedly  popular. 

With  these  many  attractive  features  your  t rip 
to  Cleveland  should  always  include  a visit  to 
this  deservedly  popular  hotel. 


Aateu  OJinTAB 

C.  M.  SNYDER,  Managing  Director 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 

CLEVELAN  (> 


Features  You  Will  Find  at  the 
Hotel  Winton  in  Cleveland 


The  Rainbow  Room  Tllls  beautiful  dining 

place  is  already  known 
the  country  over  as  the  show  place  of  Cleveland . 


The  Breakfast  Room  Unusually  attractive  in 

its  dainty  charm  is  this 
special  room  for  breakfast  only. 


The  Coffee  Shoppe  “ 


served  as  in  all  winton 
dining  rooms  at  popular  prices 


The  Graham  Harris 


This  wonderful  Qrches- 


Symphony  Orchestra 


Rainbow  Room,  and  every  Sunday  on  the  Mez- 
zanine. 


The  Fntertainmpnt  well  known  vocal  artists 
i ne  entertainment  fll.e  to  be  hear{1  every 

evening  in  the  Rainbow  Room  in  addition  to 
special  Imported  metropolitan  talent. 


Thp  Rnnmc  Faultlessly  appointed,  a shower 
1 ne  lxuums  Qr  tub  nnd  sbower  in  every  one  of 

The  Winton  rooms — cannot  be  surpassed  for 
comfort  and  beauty. 


RanmieU  The  beautiful  P>all  Room  and  the 

UatlUUClS  PrM-nt,.  IMnlrur  Pnomc  nfTnr/l 


The  Noon  I unrhes  served  in  the  Rainbow 
l ne  iNoon  eunenes  Rooll)  wliere  the  Gra- 


FIRST  WELLINGTON  BANK 


This  Bank  is  protected  by  the  best  guarantee  known  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, viz:  The  Board  of  Directors  meets  every  Monday  and  every  detail  of 

every  investment  is  thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed  by  the  full  Board. 

Four  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 
Business  by  Mail  Given  the  Most  Careful  Attention 


Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  for  a thoughtful,  even-tempered  peri- 
odical, free  from  sensationalism,  bitterness  and  prejudice.  Such  a periodical  is 


a weekly  journal  of  Literature,  Drama,  Art,  Music,  Science,  Finance,  and  Pol- 
itics. For  over  fifty  years  America’s  foremost  critical  review. 


The  Enterprise  Electric  Construction  Co. 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

Capital  Stock  ....  $85,000.00 

Surplus  Fund  ....  $70,000.00 


THE  NATION 


20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
$4.00  a year 


THE  NATION 


A.  L.  OPPENHEIMER,  President 


Contractors  --  Supplies  --  Fixtures 


Bell  Rosedale  3195;  Cuy.  Princeton  29 
The  Vickers  Building,  6507-6509-6511  Euclid  Avenue 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE 


PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 


Established  1842 


9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument- — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them* 
Every  single  A.  B . Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


V 


